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was a filthy blasphemer and cowardly libeller, who deserved the punishment

which the law had meted out to him;  and it was against the royal principles

to " truckle " to a demagogue.   The incidents of the Middlesex election are

too well known to call for recital here.   The refusal to allow Wilkes to represent

the Middlesex voters was a splendid opportunity for the opposition to make

a stand on the question of constitutional liberty;   and the political outcry

against interference with the rights of the electors had violent repercussions

in London where mobs were deliberately incited to acts of violence against

members of the government.   On one occasion a crowd actually invaded the

courtyard of St James's Palace;   and it required the employment of troops

to prevent an attack on the king's person.   George's courage never faltered;,

and we are "told that " one could not find out, either in his countenance or his

conversation, that everything was not as quiet as usual."   He approved of

his ministers' action against Wilkes.   " If a due firmness is shown with regard

to this audacious criminal," he said, " this affair will prove a fortunate one, by

restoring a due obedience to the laws; " and none knew better than George

the necessity for breaking mob power which made London one of the unsafest

cities in Western Europe.

Chatham throughout this crisis was still too indisposed to take any part
in the business of government. Nevertheless he was now sufficiently recovered
again to take an interest in political affairs; and was gravely disturbed by the
news which filtered into his sick room. Not that Chatham had any sympathy
for Wilkes; but he had a curious solicitude for constitutional liberty; and
he feared that the line adopted by the ministry against Wilkes would degenerate
into a dangerous attack on the rights of the electors. Moreover, he was put
out by the treatment which had been meted out to some of his friends. Sir
Jeffery Amherst had been removed from the governorship of Virginia; and
there were dear indications that Shelburne, one of the secretaries of state, was
being elbowed out of the Cabinet by his colleagues. In October 1768, there-
fore, Chatham decided to resign on grounds of ill health, at the same time
assuring the king that should it please God to restore him to health every
moment of his life would be at His Majesty's disposal.

Chatham's health improved rapidly, and his return to politics in 1769
sounded the death-knell of the Grafton administration. From his place in
the Lords he thundered forth his denunciation of the government's handling
of the Wilkes affair, declaring that the rights of the Middlesex electors had
been shamefully violated, and warning his hearers that what had been done
in the case of one constituency could be repeated in another. The attack was
followed by the defection of Lord Chancellor Camden; and as a result the
ministry was badly shaken. The collapse came when Grafton's nominee for
the Woolsack, Charles Yorke, died, as it was widely reported, by his own hand,